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To the Jew... . Old Testament theology finds its fruition i KRRAM, N. C. 
Talmud. The hope of the Old Testament is to him a thing? 
unfulfilled, indefinitely deferred, to be eagerly awaited by some, 
given up by others (for Jews are probably no more of one mind 
where eschatology is concerned than are Christians) , secular- 
ized or attenuated by still others. Thus the Jewish answer to 
the question: Whither Israel’s history? It is a legitimate an- 
swer and, from a historical point of view, a correct one—for 
Israel’s history does continue in Judaism. § But there is another 
answer, the one that the Christian gives, and must give. It is 
likewise historically legitimate, for Christianity did in fact spring 
from the loins of Judaism. That answer is that the destination 
of Old Testament history and theology is Christ and his gospel. 

. One may indeed say that Israel’s hope is a delusion, a fig- 
ment of man’s wishful thinking leading nowhere. Men have 
so said. But history really allows no third answer: Israel’s history 
leads straight on to the Talmud—or the gospel. It has in fact 
led in no other direction. § So it is that Old Testament history 
ultimately places one before a decisive question. And that ques- 
tion is: ““Who do you say that | am?” It is a question that only 
faith’s affirmation can answer. But all who read Israel’s his- 
tory are confronted with it whether they know it or not, and 
do give answer—if only by their refusal to give answer—one 
way or another. The Christian, of course, must reply: ‘“Thou 
art the Christ [Messiah], the Son of the living God.” After 
he has said that—if he knows what he has said—Old Testament 
history assumes for him a new meaning as a part of a redemptive 
drama leading on to its conclusion in Christ.. 


—JOHN BRIGHT in A History of Israel, just 
published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 





Direction of Montreat Policy Is Good 





Encouraging Word 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

As one of the trustees of Montreat I 
would like to comment upon your edi- 
torial, “What Policy for Montreat?” (Nov. 
9) which, I feel, does not do justice to 
the trustees or to the newly-elected pres- 
ident, Dr. C. Grier Davis. 

The trustees, acting as the board of 
directors, met on October 6 at two o'clock, 
spent more than an hour discussing the 
report of the nominating committee, and 
finally cast a unanimous vote for Dr. 
Davis. After a recess the board recon- 
vened and heard Dr. Davis accept the call 
as presented, with the remarks which 
were later written out and issued to the 
church papers. The minutes record that 
the board “voted to receive with approval 
the statement of the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Association.” Dr. Davis’ ac- 
ceptance speech was just that. It was 
not presented in writing as a policy paper 
for discussion. Your conclusion that the 
trustees “gave enthusiastic endorsement 
to suggestions that Montreat’s policy must 
perch on a barbed wire fence, stepping 
off on neither side so as to seem to fulfill 
the requirements of opposing groups” is 
not true to the facts. The trustees who 
represent every synod in the General As- 
sembly intend to act responsibly. They 
will continue to insist, as in the past few 
years, on full and frank discussion of all 
problems. Dr. Davis recognized the re- 
sponsibility of the president to ‘“admin- 
ister Montreat according to the directions 
of the board.” 

The trustees include many men of 
strong convictions who will not be satis- 
fied with what you call the “least common 
denominator”; they want a forward-look- 
ing program for the best interests of the 
church. Results should be measured not 
by an acceptance speech but by the pro- 
posals which the new president makes and 
the actions that the trustees take in the 
coming months and years. 

New York, N. Y. FRANK W. Price. 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

I was amazed, if not confused, by your 
editorial of November 9. If the editorial 
dealt with the statement of Dr. C. Grier 
Davis regarding Montreat policy (and 
there is a direct reference), I am wonder- 
ing where you get the idea that Dr. Davis’ 
intentions are that Montreat policy “must 
perch on a barbed wire fence.” The state- 
ment, which was endorsed by the trustees, 
says very plainly that the trustees “should 
be prepared to seek the will of God with 
those who agree with you and those who 
oppose you”; furthermore, it says that “‘it 
is your duty to take such measures and 
adopt such policies as will promote the 
best interests of the church as a whole.” 
If this is “fence-straddling,” then I must 
say: “Hurrah, for the ‘fence-straddlers.’ ” 
In a time when Dr. Davis and the trustees 
are seeking to adopt policies in the best 
interest of the church and in the will of 
God, would it not be better to assure them 
of our willingness to help? It would be 
good for us also to realize that our own 
interests are not necessarily the will of 
God or in the best interest of the church, 
although our own pride might want us 
to think so.... 


Charlotte, N.C. James L. JAcKSON, Jr. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 
Inc., 512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, 


Layman on “Failure” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The question by “A Pastor,” “Am I a 
failure in the ministry?” (OvuTLooK 10- 
5-59) has a deep appeal to me, and I re- 
gret that no better answer than I can 
give has yet been printed, if written. 
“Am I a failure?” is undoubtedly a ques- 
tion we laymen too would like answered— 
but there is no answer—not among men. 
One day the answer will be given, and 
may it be, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” or “As much as ye have done it 
unto the least of these.” 

In this pastor’s statement I find “no 
failure”; only human disappointment— 
disappointment that his utmost efforts 
have not, apparently, brought forth much 
fruit. But who can tell? Men are slow 
to show their change of heart, children 
absorb words of wisdom and make use of 
them years later, and perhaps believe 
they are their own bright ideas. Who 
knows the power of the idea implanted 
in the mind of another, a seed that lies 
on rocky ground for forty years? 

One of the hardest things to take by 
all who really care is the deep disappoint- 
ments of our apparent failures, when all 
we want is to “love and be loved.” Here 
we must forgive, for truly those who 
“hurt” another human being do not know 
what they do, and the saddest part of all 
is when they do not seem to care that 
something in you must die. But assuredly 
it will be reborn, another day, depend- 
ing on our ability to know that there is 
One whom we may love and be assured 
that we will be loved in return—that one 
love is enough—for by its wonder, your 
love to your brother and his love for you 
will “surely be added unto you.” 
Jamaica 13, N.Y. FRANK OGILVIE. 


Coffee, Too 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The big three in TV advertising are 
cigarettes, beer and coffee. This is no 
accident. Each is habit-forming, and the 
advertisers pander to the victims. 

I have before me a newspaper statement 
from the executive director of the Okla- 
homa Narcotic Education Association as 
follows: “Widespread use of caffeine, nico- 
tine, alcohol and tranquilizers is under- 
mining the nation.” Dr. Arnold Jackson, 
noted Wisconsin surgeon lecturing in 
Kansas City, is quoted by The Star as 
saying, “Coffee and cigarettes kill more 
people than do cancer.” 

In every congregation that I have had 
there are people with dire cases of stom- 
ach ulcers and without exception they 
are inveterate coffee drinkers. Their phy- 
sicians, they have told me, have advised 
giving it up, but they allege that they 
cannot do so. They say that in its ab- 
sence they have violent headaches. To 
say the least, refraining from beer and 
cigarettes produces no such effect. 

I personally use none of the three. I 
intend this as no diatribe against coffee 
in particular. However, I have noted no 
category of persons who imbibe coffee 
more freely than do Presbyterian minis- 
ters. It seems to be necessary to have 
“breaks” in the various church courts in 
order to have coffee. In the case of one 
minister that I know, when presbytery 


or synod meets in his church he vigor- 
ously announces that no smoking will be 
permitted in the building. However, cof- 
fee is always available. 

Why the bias in favor of the caffeine 
habit-former? Perhaps we are all opposed 
to the evils we cannot have, unconsciously 
fearing that we are missing something, 
and we stand up for the evils that we 
ourselves practice. There is no doubt 
room for a bit more consistency on the 
part of some who have been attacking 
unquestioned evils in your columns. 

F. B. McDowELL. 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma. 


Tobacco Stocks 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

If the General Assembly should act 
favorably on the suggestion of Mr. Jim 
Walkup (OvurTLook, Nov. 2) that our 
boards should dispose of all tobacco com- 
pany stocks because, as Mr. Walkup rea- 
sons, the use of tobacco is sinful, may I 
suggest that rather than sell the securi- 
ties, thereby causing others to sin by 
ownership of such securities, that the 
General Assembly order the several boards 
to burn the securities. I could be wrong, 
but it is apparent to me that if it is 
wrong for the boards to own these securi- 
ties, the boards cannot in good conscience 
and Christian honesty use the proceeds 
from a sale of such securities. So I say, 
either keep ’em or burn ’em. 

ArgcH B. TAYLOR. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NOTE—AMr. Taylor is a tobacco company 
owner, but we can be sure that the fact 
that the procedure outlined above would 
enhance the value of the owners’ portion 
while wiping out that of the stockholder is 
no motivating factor in his suggestion.—Edi- 
tors. 


Drinking Christians 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In a letter headed “Drinking Chris- 
tians,” an unnamed writer in the Nov. 9 
issue says, “I hope one day to see THE 
OvuTLooK ask the frank question as to 
whether there is anything good that can 
be said for the Christian who drinks. 
(There are some, one suspects! )” 

A man named Nathaniel once asked a 
similarly frank question. His words were, 
“Can anything good come out of Naza- 
reth?” 

Any enlightened Christian would be 
delighted to give an enthusiastic affirma- 
ative to both these charmingly frank 
questions. The God that Christians love 
and worship, when he walked this earth 
in the person of Jesus Christ, was a 
Christian who drank. He was, indeed, 
called a drunkard and a glutton by some 
stupid, ignorant hypocrites. 

The undersigned Gentile woman, who 
has been a Christian only three years, 
was once as stupid and ignorant as those 
early Jewish hypocrites. A few years ago 
I did not so much as suspect that the Ten 
Commandments had the remotest relation- 
ship to the real gospel. I was, in fact, 
a woman entirely without understanding. 

But as a free woman, I can now say 
happily that I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. By all means, 
please print my name with this letter. 
Houston, Texas. PALMER V. PAETZEL, 


From Kansas 


To THE OUTLOOK: 
I certainly have enjoyed reading this 
fine paper. Keep up the good work. 
ARKANSAS City, KANS. 


Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephone 


MILTON 9-1371; night, ELgin 8-6987. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e A NEW GOVERNMENT decree in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, stipulates that in the fu- 
ture all missionaries going to that Negro 
republic must possess college degrees. 
This is in line with the government’s 
efforts to improve educational standards. 
... @ Georcia CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
(Disciples of Christ) have called on the 
state’s governor and the General Assem- 
bly “to continue uninterrupted operation 
of our public schools before irreparable 
harm has been done.”. . . e PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER has been petitioned by the 
Baptist General Association of Virginia, 
protesting his proposed forthcoming visit 
with Pope John XXIII on grounds that 
it violates the principle of church-state 
separation. The Association also voted 
its continued opposition to Bible teach- 
ing during public school hours... . e 
UNITARIAN LEADERS in this country have 
asked President Eisenhower to make 
“religious freedom” the first item of his 
agenda in scheduled talks with General- 
issimo Franco and Pope John XXIII. 

. @ THE PROTESTANT CouNncr. of 
the City of New York plans to open ten 
new youth centers in addition to nine 
already in operation, as it has launched 
a $100,000 fund drive to intensify ef- 
forts in fighting juvenile delinquency. 
... @ THE St. Paut, Mrinn., Council 
of Churches is extending a helping hand 
to the community’s “forgotten man,” the 
Indian, having just embarked on a major 
effort to locate Indian families, work 
with them on their problems and bring 
them into community life... . e THE 
GENERAL Counctt of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem in the USA (Swedenbor- 
gian) has called on members of all U. S. 
churches to support an appeal from a 
Philadelphia Federal District Court 
decision which last September banned 
daily Bible reading in Pennsylvania’s 
public schools. Meanwhile, Methodist 
Bishop Fred P. Corson of Philadelphia, 
defending Bible reading in the public 
schools, said the writers of the Constitu- 
tion did not believe it was unconstitu- 
tional. . . . e SouTHERN Baptists are 
studying the possibility of establishing 
their first college in New Mexico. Their 
membership in the state is now 95,995. 


BOARD STAYS. The Presbyterian, U. 
S., Board of Christian Education voted 
in a special meeting to keep its head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va., declining, 
with appreciation, a Charlotte, N.C. bid. 














Faith, Order Commission 
To Be Organized Here 


New York (SpecrAL)—Action to es- 
tablish a Faith and Order Theological 
Commission in the United States was 
taken at the first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee of the Faith and Order unit 
of the National Council of Churches, 
held recently. 

President James I. McCord, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and chairman 
of the committee, explained in announc- 
ing the project that the commission will 
study and report on the “ecclesiological 
significance of local, state and national 
councils of churches.” 

The committee is concerned to promote 
serious study and increased familiarity 
with faith and order matters among 
clergy and laity, of American churches, 
Dr. McCord explained, with emphasis 
upon work with seminary students. 

W. A. Norgren, head of the faith and 
order unit which was organized in the 
summer of 1959, said that an analysis 
will be made of the contributions to faith 
and order that can be made by youth, 
student, higher education, and women’s 
work units of the National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Norgren also reported on 
plans to hold state and regional faith 
and order conferences, and presented 
suggestions to the committee for special 
meetings and wider observance of the 
“Week of Prayer for Christian Unity,” 
observed every January. 


Court Decision Noted 
As Gaining Acceptance 


Datias, TEx. (RNS)—Ernest Trice 
Thompson, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., declared here it is becoming “very 
clear” that the Supreme Court’s decision 
against public school segregation is be- 
ing accepted by the South, as well as 
the North. 


He cited as proof the failure of mas- 
sive resistance movements in Virginia 
and in Little Rock, Ark. 


“The South is finding integration not 
as disturbing as it feared,” he said. “It 
will settle down and accept it.” 


Dr. Thompson, who is professor of 
church history and church polity at 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., said that even some hard-core Geor- 
gia segregationist politicians are saying 
off the record that token integration must 
be accepted. 


The initial outbreak of opposition to 
the Supreme Court’s ruling was an “emo- 
tional reaction to breaking down an old 
pattern,” he said, adding that new South- 
ern leaders recognize that the main ques- 
tion today is one of limited integration 
or no public schools. 


Dr. Thompson stopped in Dallas en- 
route to Cuernavaca, Mexico, to address 
a meeting of the National Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico. 


TALKATIVE VISITOR EMBARRASSES 
MISSIONARY EFFORT IN JAPAN 


Painful embarrassment was caused 
Presbyterian missionaries in Japan re- 
cently by a visitor from the U.S.A. who 
expressed extreme views on various as- 
pects of Japan-U.S. relations and the 
progress of Christianity in Japan. 

Missionaries were of the opinion that 
the remarks of Roy LeCraw were a “per- 
fect example of what not to do and say 
when visiting another country.” Some of 
them wrote in protest to the most widely- 
read English language newspaper in 
Japan following publication of the inter- 
view. 

Militarism Will Rise 


In his United Press International in- 
terview LeCraw was quoted as saying 
that Japanese militarism will rise again 
and the U. S. may have to fight the 
Pacific war all over again. 

“The Japanese are rankling under- 


neath from hurt pride and cannot forget 
that America was the first nation ever 
to defeat them in war,” the retired U. S. 
Air Force colonel and former mayor of 
Atlanta was quoted as saying. 

He said Japan is “almost certain to 
rise again and when it does it will seek 
to recapture all of its lost possessions in 
Asia. I tremble at the possibility of its 
happening, but it will unless we prevent 
gg 

He stressed the “‘critical and strategic” 
importance of Japan as a nation and 
said, “If we lost Japan to the Commu- 
nists, which it looks like we are doing, 
our Pacific defense would be drawn back 
to Hawaii.” 


He said that much of Japanese de- 
mocracy and Christianity is merely a 
“surface” gesture. 


“IT am convinced of this because in the 





































































































last one hundred years, for instance, our 
attempt to inculcate Christianity into 
Japanese people has affected no more than 
two-fifths of one per cent.” 


A sizable number of Japanese Chris- 
tians today, he declared, are “rice Chris- 
tians. That is, they profess Christianity 
only to get the rewards of our schools, 
colleges, scholarships and such things.” 
LeCraw was in Japan at the invitation 
of the Japan Protestant Centennial Com- 
mittee. He told the UPI reporter that 
Japan would never become a permanent 
ally of the U. S. “unless and until it 
becomes a Christian nation. This, how- 
ever, will take the work of a half-dozen 
Billy Grahams to evangelize the Japan- 
ese,” he said. 

LeCraw said the poor position of 
Christianity in Japan is based on one 
of two things: 

1. The Japanese have rejected Chris- 
tianity, or 

2. Christianity has not been presented 
well enough. He said he inclines toward 
the latter view because a conflict between 
liberal and conservative Protestantism 
has “utterly confused the Japanese,” and 
they have rejected liberal Christianity. 

At one time LeCraw was head of the 
denominational Program of Progress. 
During the past year he has been a con- 
tributing editor of The Southern Presbv- 
terian Journal and speaker at one or 
more of the annual meetings of its sup- 
porters. He has been a frequent editorial 
contributor to the publication during the 
past year. 


Aid to Communists 

Some observers in Japan expressed the 
opinion that “the basic assumptions and 
attitudes that obviously underlie the re- 
marks made in the LeCraw interview 
play right into the hands of the Commu- 
nists that he seems to feel are so danger- 
ous to Japan. Missionaries are not 
working to make Japan a Christian na- 
tion in order that she might not become 
Communistic so that she can be an ally 
of the U. S. and keep us from having to 
make our Pacific defense at Hawaii.” 
American Christians there said that if 
the LeCraw interview is widelv read in 
Japan it will have a “terribly adverse 
effect” upon the work of the church there. 

A letter written bv two Preshvterian, 
U. S., missionaries appeared in the Eng- 
lish Mainichi, a widelv-read publication. 


Missionaries Reply 

Signed by William P. Bovle and L. 
H. Lancaster, Jr., the letter protested the 
substance of the LeCraw interview, say- 
ing: 


“We are here in Japan as representa- 
tives of the same church (Presbyterian, 
U. S.) of which Mr. LeCraw is an elder. 
We know him personally and do not wish 
herewith to engage in a controversy with 
him or with any of your readers. But we 
are very much concerned that your read- 
ers be assured that Mr. LeCraw’s opin- 
ions are private opinions and that they 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlcok), Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Donald 
G. Miller of the faculty of Union Seminary 
in Virginia; George D. Jackson, First church, 
Winchester, Va. Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


PACIFISM 
The early church was a pacifist 
church. Where did the change come 
and when? 


MILLER: That is a question that 
ought to be answered by someone who 
is a specialist in church history, which 
I am not. Therefore, 1 must preface my 
remarks by indicating that what I have 
to say may not be true, but I can only 
give my impression at the moment. When 
the church was first founded, it was def- 
initely a minority group composed largely 
of people who were not even Roman citi- 
zens, many of them slaves, untutored, 
poor folk, living in an empire that was 
totally pagan. Therefore, for them to 
have anything to do with the wars of 
the Caesars would have been what they 
considered a denial of their loyalty to 
their Lord, because the lordship of Cae- 
sar was one of the great problems that 
the church had to face when it was de- 
claring the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Now, when under Constantine Christian- 
ity became no longer a minority move- 
ment but the official religion of the em- 
pire, I think the church began to see that 
there was such a thing as a responsible 
use of power. 

Moperaror: That was about the 4th 
century, wasn’t it? 

Mitter: Yes. And when issues arose 
at that time which involved the use of 
power, the Christian, because he was 
now a member of at least an outwardly 
Christian empire, had to participate in 
this use of power. Therefore, though the 
pacifist, non-pacifist issue is always alive, 
and though most churches in our time 
are broad enough to make room for free- 
dom of conscience and to hold within the 
fellowship both the pacifist and non- 
pacifist, it seems to me that still we have 
to face the realities of a world whose 
politics function in terms of power rela- 
tions. Nations that have power are to 
use that power responsibly, and each 
individual within that nation, as a citi- 
are not generally shared by those whose 
privilege it is to be closely associated 
with the Christian movement in Japan. 
Although we cannot speak as represent- 
ing this large group of people we can 
say with confidence that many of them 
would support us heartily in stating that 

we are in complete disagreement not only 
with Mr. LeCraw’s underlying assump- 
tions and attitudes, but with every single 
opinion that he expressed.” (Editorial. 
p. 8.) 





zen, has to make his decision as to 
whether he is going to be a part of the 
responsible use of power or not. So I 
think that the change came about through 
the Christianizing of the Roman Empire. 

Mr. X: I had a different idea about 
what was meant by that question. I 
thought it meant that the people were 
passive personally and when they were 
fighting for their religion they didn’t 
want anybody to know they were there. 

Mrtter: I think the question involves 
political pacifism, military pacifism, be- 
cause the early church was certainly 
never pacifistic in the other sense. The 
Christians were always vitally bearing 
their witness, and I think it had to do 
with the question of whether a Christian 
ought to bear arms. My suggestion was 
that the early Christians would not bear 
arms for a pagan emperor, but the situ- 
ation changed when the known world 
became officially Christian. 


POST-RESURRECTION 


Why did not Christ appear to the 
masses of people rather than to just a 
few after the resurrection? 


Jackson: A hint we have on this is 
the experience of the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus when we read “but their 
eyes were holden that they should not 
know him.” Probably the eves of the 
soul had to be opened in order for people 
to recognize Christ after the resurrection. 


CALVIN ANNIVERSARY 
MARKED IN ISRAEL 


JERUSALEM (RNS)—Chaim Vardi of 
the Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs 
was a featured speaker at celebrations 
here marking the 450th anniversary of 
the birth of John Calvin, Protestant Ref- 
ormation leader. 

The celebrations, which Dr. Vardi at- 
tended in a personal capacity, took place 
at the Jerusalem YMCA under the aus- 
pices of the International Association of 
Reformed Faith and Action. 

In his talk, Dr. Vardi declared that 
Calvin’s message for the modern Jew 
and modern man was his theory of the 
individual moral law later developed by 
Kant and Hegel. 

Also taking part in the celebration was 
Jacob Blum, YMCA national secretary, 
who said that Calvinism is older than 
Calvin, going back to Abraham and the 
Prophets. He said that certain proto- 
Calvinistic ideas were to be found in 
Maimonides and other Jewish philoso- 
phers. 

Another leading participant was James 
Smith, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Jerusalem, who spoke on different as- 
pects of Calvin’s influence. 
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@ An eye-opening look at some reasons 
for the tragedy on the mission field 






CAN WE LEARN FROM THE 
CHURCH SPLIT IN KOREA? 


F YOU HAVE THIS in your hand 

and are reading it, you probably don’t 
have to be told that there has just been 
a major split in the body of Christ in 
Korea. The chances are also good that 
you realize how important a tragedy that 
split is. For it is fully as heartbreaking, 
and in several ways more momentous for 
the future, than a split would have been 
in many better-known churches, say, for 
example, the British Methodists, or the 
Kyodan of Japan. 

That is because nowhere else in all 
of Asia today can you find a church like 
this one which has just torn itself apart. 

In these days it is out of style to 
think in terms of denominations, and 
many countries have so many denomina- 
tions that it is hard to think of any one 
of them as being indispensable. But in 
Korea it was different. Three-quarters 
of the Protestants, and half of all the 
Christians of any sort, were in that one 
single denomination, that one church. 

Southern Baptist in its enthusiasm, 
Lutheran in its deference to pastors, 
Episcopal in its hierarchical tendencies, 
Reformed in its written constitution, 
Moravian in its glorious foreign mission- 
ary record, Adventist in its sacrificial 
giving out of what the world calls pov- 
erty, Apostolic in its faithfulness through 
storm and fire, this church served God 
under the name of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. 


The Main Force 

Granted that some other Asian coun- 
tries like Thailand and Burma could say 
that most of their Christians were of one 
official name, in Korea there was a de- 
cisive difference. In Korea the Chris- 
tians were not only mostly in the same 
church, there were a lot of them. They 
were already the main religious force in 
their nation. And they were so enthu- 
siastic about spreading the good news 
of their Savior that Korea has more than 
once been called the one “non-Christian” 
country in the world today which looks 
as if it had a real possibility to become 
Christian—so far as a nation can. 

And now this great church has crowned 
two recent small splinter splits with a 
major, angry, bitter division squarely 
down the middle, which looks, at first 
count, to be not far from half and half. 
This is a wound in the side of the Church 
Universal which all Christians every- 
where must feel out of sheer sympathy 


MR. FOREMAN is a missionary to Korea 
under the United Presbyterian, USA, Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. He is on regular furlough this year 
as a research fellow of Yale University. 
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By K. J. FOREMAN, JR. 


and common concern, if for no other 
reason.. But because this Korean church 
was in the forefront of the younger 
churches, and enjoyed warm ties with 
other Christian bodies in the United 
States, Canada and Australia in par- 
ticular, if you are concerned about our 
relations with other churches through 
the world you can’t help wondering if 
there is anything we can learn from this 
tragedy. Other Christians in Korea, 
Korean and western alike, are praying 
and working in hopes of reconciliation 
and healing; but meanwhile, whether 
they succeed or not, what can we learn? 
Can we look at this fresh page of history 
and learn anything for the future? 

I think we can. I think we should. 
Wiser men can do far better at reading 
such lessons from Korea than these I am 
drawing; but for a beginning, here are 
some suggestions. 


Some Scars 

1. Systematic modern persecution, even 
when weathered in triumph, leaves un- 
suspected scars and deadly festering 
wounds hid from sight. There are many 
places in our world today where modern 
States have turned the church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ over into the hands 
of long, deliberate and refined persecu- 
tion which is able to call on a full range 
of technology—material and psychologi- 
cal—to get the results it is after. Korea 
is one of the few places where two differ- 
ent varieties of such persecution were 
brought to an end, one after the other, 
and the church and her Christians once 
more took up their lives in full freedom. 
We have all given thanks, and it was 
right to give thanks, for the literally 
thousands of true and glorious examples 
of triumphant faith in Korea in spite of 
everything the Japanese did to make 
the church a lackey of the Empire, and 
in spite of everything the Communists 
did to erase Christianity and all Chris- 
tian leaders from the peninsula entirely. 

But we did not realize what all the 
wounds were that even the victors car- 
ried. We had an inkling, I think, of 
what it might mean for eight or nine 
hundred Christian pastors to have been 
killed or let die by the Japanese and the 
Communists in jails or before firing 
squads. But we had no real apprecia- 
tion of what this means to a church in 
terms of its sheer organization. Glorious 
that 500 prisoners of war volunteered 
for the Christian ministry and in num- 
bers nearly balanced those shot by the 


Communists; but meanwhile the whole 
church, from top to bottom, has to pro- 
mote to leadership and responsibility 
men who often in terms of spiritual life, 
and always in terms of experience, sim- 
ply are not ready. Glorious that when 
the Japanese pinch off the first team, 
and the Communists sweep down and rub 
out the second team, the Korean Church, 
like a big-time American university, has 
a third team to throw into the line; but 
we forget, I think, that it was still 
pretty much the third team, with the 
special agonies and needs of a third 
team, while the Adversary never lacks 
for six first teams on his side. 

And there was worse. Modern per- 
secution makes a specialty of getting co- 
operation from its targets, and certainly 
in Korea physical survival often was 
linked with such collaboration. We are 
used to thinking of the terrible marks 
betrayal makes on the betrayed. Korea 
can teach us something about the marks 
it makes on the man who buys off his 
own life by informing on his fellow- 
Christian, and then sees the man he sold 
die. When the American troops swept 
north after the Inchon landings, the 
Communists started rounding up the col- 
laborationist pastors and shooting them 
as well. Many such a man realized then 
for the first time that even collaboration 
was no use, and fled south in the second 
great flood of refugees. (Incidentally, one 
reason there are almost no would-be col- 
laborationists in any walk of life in 
South Korea today is that most such there 
have already tried it, been burnt, and 
concluded that going along with the 
Communists offers no real protection 
after all.) 


And so the church in Korea, we for- 
got, became in one sense an organization 
in which all through it were men who 
had, nearly all of them at one time or 
another, either been betrayed or had be- 
trayed; who knew who each other was 
and who know who each other is; and 
we forgot that one of the hardest things 
for a man to live with is not the ex- 
perience of having been betrayed, but 
the knowledge that he has the blood of 
his own associates on his heart. 


Reduced Force 

2. Token scatterings of individuals 
are no substitute for an integrated, co- 
hesive, purposeful, experienced mission- 
ary force that is big enough for the job, 
clear-cut in its aims, and concentrated in 
its program to carry out those aims. Up 
until the Japanese war Christian mis- 
sionary organizations in Korea were re- 






































































































































markable in many ways, not the least 
being in the fact that the Boards working 
in Korea made a tremendous effort to 
keep a really strong force on the field. 
But without exception the Presbyterian 
Boards, after the war was over, cut 
their Korea missionary strength to half 
or less of what it has been. Northern 
and Southern and Australian Presby- 
terians alike, and also the United Church 
of Canada, ended up at the end of the 
Panmunjom truce with Korea missionary 
forces which may fairly be described as 
only shadows of what had been among 
the most effective working field groups 
to be found on the Christian front line 
anywhere in the world. 

Some key leaders in the prewar mis- 
sions had died or become too old and 
infirm to give even temporary trans-Pa- 
cific service. Others found themselves 
unable to return to Korea for personal 
reasons understandable everywhere. Oth- 
ers were refused reappointment to Korea 
for reasons of Board policy. Others re- 
turned for the one, two, three, four, five 
or six years yet remaining of their time 
before compulsory retirement or extended 
as long as health permitted. 

Most old-timers were severely hampered 
by what we can call the complete con- 
fusion of residence in post-1953 Korea, 
Instead of being able to draw on lifetimes 
of experience with the people and tradi- 
tions and history and leaders of towns 
and areas where they had served, they 
found themselves in strange new loca- 
tions, swamped under literally millions 
of new faces—the refugees—with so 
many of the old leaders vanished and a 
constant, shifting stream of new, un- 
known men and women taking their 
places. To many an American pastor, 
this may seem like a description of a 
normal church, but in an Oriental con- 
text it is a situation beyond the possi- 
bility of conveying to Occidental imagi- 
nations! 





Below these few experienced men 
were, if a Mission was lucky, a few 
more who had gotten in at least some 
experience in Korea before 1940 and the 
blackout of Pearl Harbor. These found 
themselves carrying responsibilities that 
would have taxed twice as many men 
with twice their exposure to the language 
and the fantastic intricacy of Korean 
society. And then again the third team, 
small handfuls of new missionary re- 
cruits, occasional China re-treads, often 
with time-demanding families in the cur- 
rent American pattern; and almost every 
one thrown into heavy work-loads with- 
out time for the thorough, rigorous lan- 
guage study which was a mark of the 
pre-war missionary and one of the secrets 
of the strength of the Korean church he 
helped to build. 

There is a fascinating book called The 
River and the Gauntlet, by the man who 
found out how to find out what really 
happened in a battle—General S. L. A. 
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Marshall. If you have not read it, you 
ought to. It tells very simply and di- 
rectly, and with crystal detail, exactly 
how the United States Eighth Army was 
ripped up and thrown out of North Ko- 
rea in the black days of 1950. When 
you have recovered from the shock of 
what happened, and so quickly, and 
seemingly without warning, go back and 
notice how often disaster turns on the 
dismantling of a team that knew its job; 
and how fatal the difference is between 
a trained, organized team with direction, 
purpose and discipline—and a mere col- 
lection of individuals. Whatever and 
how many the reasons, no sending Board 
working with the Korean church (Pres- 
byterian) ever built back anything like 
what it had there before 1940; nor did 
their respective Mission groups on the 








field in Korea knit themselves together 
as they had been knit before, neither 
within nor across Mission lines. 


Lessons for Boards 


3. Three bad bets for Boards are: 
(a) isolation; (b) leaving everything up 
to the field; (c) unilateral action. 

Everyone knew things were urgent, 
confused, challenging, dangerous, in Ko- 
rea. It is becoming clear, I think, that 
the genius of the Korean church for 
fratricidal strife, perhaps even to the 
point of suicide, was and is now the 
hinge of the future for these, our broth- 
ers. At the risk of being wrong, let me 
suggest that we can learn some things 
for Boards to avoid, simply by looking 
at what the Boards did since 1953 in 
Korea. 





@ From UPUSA and U. S. Mission Leaders 


JOINT APPEAL TO KOREA 


DerAR BROTHERS IN CHRIST: 


We have spent this day together because of our common profound concern for 
you who are our brethren of the Presbyterian Church in Korea. We have studied 
the reports that have come to us. We have prayed together and have sought God’s 
guidance in any communication that we might make to you. 

For these last decades we have worked together in the US and USA Churches 
in relationship to Korea. Since 1912 this relationship has been with you who are 
members of an autonomous Presbyterian Church. We belong to two continents and 
to two nations but we are one in Jesus Christ. 

Now this unity in Christ is endangered by reason of division amongst us. We 
have heard with grave concern that the unity and peace of the Korean church is 
threatened. We associate ourselves with you in the sorrow that this must bring to 


you. 


We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the breach which has occurred must 
remain unhealed. In our opinion nothing has happened which makes such a break 
necessary, and we do not feel that any solution, other than reconciliation, would be 


the right and Christian one. 


Therefore we are joined in earnest prayer in behalf of our Christian brethren 
in Korea, that the spirit of unity, affection and brotherly love may abound to the 
glory of God and the strengthening of the church. We earnestly implore our brethren 
to remember the common faith and confession upon which our hope is built, and 
to use this occasion to demonstrate again their oneness in Christ, the only Lord and 
Savior, and their loyalty to the full gospel revealed in the Scriptures. 

As representatives concerned with the world mission enterprise of our two churches, 
we have resolved to continue to work together in facing the mutual problems 
that inhere in the present situation, expressing our common concern, and extending 
to our brethren in Korea our affectionate offer of help. 

We are resolved to take no precipitate action, but to wait patiently for the en- 
lightenment and guidance of the Spirit of God, praying that he may remove the 
misunderstandings and restore the mind of peace among his children. 

We associate ourselves with the statement which has been issued in Korea by the 
representatives of the three Missions which are cooperating with the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, who met in Taejon on October 28 and 29 of this year, and pray 
for the success of the plans which are proposed therein. 

We know that victory and honor for our Lord may still be had through prayer, 
repentance and revival. We ourselves covenant to pray and work to that end. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 


Joun CovENTRY SMITH, 
General Secretary 
T. DonaLp BLACK, 
Associate General Secretary 
Roy E. Grace, Chairman, Committee 
on Regional Administration 
(From the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) 





C. Darspy Futon, Executive Secretary 
S. Hucnu Brab ey, Field Secretary 
L. Netson Bett, Member of the Board 


(From the Board of World Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.) 
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(a) The United Church of Canada, 
through its General Board of Missions 
and its Korea Mission, identified itself 
with a splinter group of Korean Pres- 
byterians, severed its relations with the 
main body of the church in Korea, built 
the schismatics a $100,000 theological 
seminary on the outskirts of Seoul, and 
endorsed to the Korean Christian’s mind 
an idea earlier promoted by the Bible 
(McIntire) and Orthodox Presbyterians, 
to the effect that those who pull out of 
the main body can usually count on one 
of the foreign missionary groups supply- 
ing what is probably most kindly de- 
scribed as “that continuing ecumenical 
contact which is necessary to prevent the 
dissenting group from losing touch with 
the rest of the Christian world.” 

(b) The Board of World Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S., represent- 
ing the Southern Presbyterians, kept in 
touch with the other Boards and with 
its own Mission most faithfully, but 
refrained as a matter of policy from 
undertaking to take up leadership as to 
analyzing or meeting the Korean situ- 
ation. 

(c) The co—EMAR upcusA, if we can 
use the soup or government-type abbre- 
viation for the administrative body 
which now inherits the mantle of the old 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA,—Northern Pres- 
byterians—this body, convinced that the 
continuing world revolution and rise of 
the younger churches demanded imme- 
diate dissolution of its Missions and the 
dispersal of their members into the 
younger churches as individuals, moved 
in on the 1953-1954 Korea scene with 
an order for just such action, regardless 
of what action might or might not be 
taken by the two remaining Boards co- 
operating with them in work with the 
same Korean church. 

Considering the very recent experience 
of the Canadians having come to believe 
that there was no future in continuing 
joint work with the USA Presbyterians, 
and the well-known ease with which 
Southerners and Australians can talk 
themselves into a similar position, this 
was a policy and action which could 
clearly have put a permanent rift be- 
tween the two American mission bodies, 
with the same results in the church as 
issued from the Canadian decision to go 
a separate way and back a separate fac- 
tion to the hilt. And a number of Korean 
church leaders, eager to divide, wasted 
no time in trying to exploit what they 
saw as a wedge between the two missions. 

Meanwhile, the Board occupied a great 
deal of the time and energy of its already 
thinly stretched Korea leadership with 
the details of the unilateral administra- 
tive reconstitution. More seriously, in 
the long run, this diverted their energy 
and attention to the small fraction of 
the Korean church which was in fact 
only the then top group of officeholders, 
rather than to the whole grassroots church 
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which was so desperately in need of 
spiritual encouragement, personal con- 
tact, and renewal in the impossible Chris- 
tian arts of dwelling together in peace 
and harmony. That as COEMAR UPCUSA 
the Board has now called off this uni- 
lateral readjustment of its Church-Mis- 
sion relationships is a matter of history; 
but at the time it launched out on it in 
Korea there was no lack of voices to 
suggest that something else was more 
urgently needed. 


75 vs. 1,500 Years 


4. Don’t count on a stampede by the 
vigorous younger churches to get seats 
in the Oikumenical Rowboat. In fact, 
if they are as full of energy and zeal 
as say, the American Southern Baptists 
or the Korean Presbyterians, the chances 
are considerable that they will be holding 
the same self-sufficient view of the old 
boat that these two bodies tend to. And 
here we ought to remember that in places 
like Korea we are literally asking people 
to learn in 75 years what we have our- 
selves learned only so-so in 1,500 years. 
Would it be asking too much to suggest 
that before we insist that our Korean 
brethren love Geneva which they haven’t 
seen, we get in there and help them love 
their own Korean fellow-churchmen and 
fellow-Christians whom they have seen? 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ Winston Churchill was so 
appalled by the jargon of civil servants 
that he asked Sir Ernest Gowers to pre- 
pare a handbook on the writings of good 
English. The result was An A. B. C. of 
Plain Words. Among other things, Gow- 
ers wrote: “The adjective is almost al- 
ways the enemy of the noun.” Many 
think that by piling up adjectives they 
strengthen what they want to say, but 
actually they weaken it. If “good” is 
always accompanied by “very” and “dan- 
ger” is always flanked by “serious,” 
what happens to these fine nouns? 

TUESDAY e@ In my Bible reading to- 
day I came upon the phrase, “The Lord 
hath a controversy with his people.” I 
had never before noticed that this strik- 
ing sentence occurs in three separate con- 
texts, in Jeremiah, in Hosea and in 
Micah. Very few of us think of the 
religious life in these terms, as the will- 
ingness to let God contend with us and 
overcome us; it is a far cry from the 
“peace of mind” school of churchman- 
ship. 

WEDNESDAY e [I see that a rabbi of 
Reform Judaism has taken issue with 
Herman Wouk’s book, This Is My God, 
for representing Judaism as a religion 
based on law. “We in Reform Judaism,” 
says Dr. Cahn, “believe that Judaism is 
not a religion of law, but a religion of 


purpose and that our great legal tradi- 
tion was, and remains, a means of ful- 
filling that purpose.” This sounds rem- 
iniscent of the Catholic versus Protestant 
issue in Christianity, and makes one 
realize anew that there are catholics and 
protestants in every religious community. 

THURSDAY @ My recent comment 
about the better use of church bulletins 
has provoked a number of letters and 
further suggestions for enlarging the use- 
fulness of these weekly productions. One 
that commends itself to me strongly is 
that we should devote some space each 
week calling attention to religious peri- 
odicals. Many people do not even know 
of the existence of their denominational 
journals. Why not give them a free ad- 
vertisement ? 


FRIDAY @ In my boyhood I was fa- 
miliar with a hymnbook called Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, the official hymn- 
book of the Anglican Church at that 
time. Many a time have I fought off 
the temptation of Eutychus (Acts 20:9) 
by comparing the ancient with the mod- 
ern. I made one discovery in those far- 
off days—that there seemed to have been 
a period of creative vitality when the 
church burst forth into singing, and then 
it died away. Nowadays we have to hold 
hymn-writing contests, offering prizes. In 
the old days preachers had both the 
spiritual vitality and the freedom from 
administration to sit down and enrich 
the praise of the church! 

SATURDAY e¢ Bernard Berenson, the 
art collector and critic, had one rough 
test for a genuine work of art, Does it 
reconcile us with life? No picture is 
a work of art, he thought, if it does not 
help to humanize us. Another favorite 
term of his was “life-enhancing,” which 
he contrasted with “life-diminishing.” 
All these terms seem to me to be relevant 
to preaching also. Is not a good sermon 
one that reconciles us with life, one that 
humanizes us and makes us hungry for 
life? 

SUNDAY ¢ Recently I heard D. T. 
Niles, the Singalese church-leader, re- 
porting on his recent visit to Japan, 
where, he said, 10,000 teen-agers are 
committing suicide every year. The 
words of Ecclesiastes, “Therefore I 
hated life,” are strikingly contemporary, 
and against them the offer of Jesus, “I 
am come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly,” shines with 
startling relevance. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











FOR SALE 


ORGAN, WURLITZER, electronic, church 
size, priced for quick sale account mov- 

ing from city. 

EL 5-4066. 





all Richmond, Va., 
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EDITORIAL 


Home Is Better 


It is no secret that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has little sympathy for the 
pink-tinged relationships of Hewlett 
Johnson, the so-called “Red Dean” of 
Canterbury. A few years ago when 
Johnson was abroad, giving forth his 
opinions freely, the Archbishop expressed 
the opinion that when the Dean is abroad 
he wishes that he were at home, and 
when he is at home, he wishes that he 
were abroad. 

Something like this may be the reac- 
tion of many people who read of the 
incredible statements which were made 
in Japan by Roy LeCraw (page 3), who 
was there as a guest of the Japan Protes- 
tant Centennial Committee. 

We can only hope that the UPI story 
was not carried by Japanese newspapers 
or that if it was so carried the repudia- 
tion of it by the two missionaries who 
replied received equal and simultaneous 
presentation, though to have such views 
expressed by a guest of the church com- 
mittee is beyond the bounds of good 
manners in any situation. 

The best possible explanation would 
be that Mr. LeCraw was talking pri- 
vately and had no intention of being 
quoted. If so, he obviously failed to use 
the opportunity to have the newspaper 
carry a correction by the time the mis- 
sionaries had their letter printed. In any 
case, it would seem that he was hardly 
the perceptive or appropriate guest to 
invite for such an important occasion. 


For the Blind 


Did you know that the entire Bible is 
available—for the blind—on 170 rec- 
ords? This is one of the services of the 
American Bible Society. Officials say it 
is difficult to keep ahead of the demand 
in this service. 

Next year will mark the 125th anni- 
versary of ABS publications for the blind 
and the Talking Books records go back 
to 1935. 










































In Richmond 


Only slight mention has been made 
here in recent weeks of the invitation to 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Chris- 
tian Education to move to Charlotte, 
N.C., a dynamic Presbyterian center. We 
are glad, now that the vote has been 
taken, that this agency is to continue 
to be a near neighbor of ours, despite the 
fact that early building plans will in- 
crease the distance between our offices. 
We did not see how the generous offer 
from Charlotte could be weighed against 
the important institutional ties and op- 
portunities which now exist in the pres- 
ent setting, though the Board was prop- 
erly appreciative of the evidently earnest 
desire in Charlotte to help launch its 
program upon a new plane of effective- 
ness. 


Interchurch News 


The Interchurch News has now made 
two appearances (September, October) 
as the monthly publication of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, issued by the 
Office of Information, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y., at $1 per 
year. 

This four-page tabloid provides essen- 
tial news items about the Council’s work 
—much less ambitious than the National 
Council Outlook which it succeeds. 

The present form has much to com- 
mend it as an important medium of in- 
formation about the Council’s program 
and activities. 


Interfaith Hymns 


Religion in American Life, the annual 
church attendance promotion, is now 
providing a book of Hymns, prepared by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., suitable for use 
in mixed faith (if the phrase may be 
permitted) gatherings. Use of such 
hymns in service clubs and community 
gatherings is being encouraged. The 15¢ 
booklet of 20 religious and _ patriotic 
hymns may be secured from Religion in 
American Life, Inc., 184 5th Ave., NYC 
10 (10¢ each for 2 or more). 








It’s time—and past—for this 
to be made clear 


Her NAME if she’s 
WIDOWED or DIVORCED 


A widow always correctly con- 
tinues to use her husband’s name, 
unless she remarries. So she’s still 
Mrs. Robert Johnson. A divorcee 
has two options. Properly she uses 
a combination of her own maiden 
surname and her former husband’s 
surname—Mrs. Anderson John- 
son (no hyphen). Or, at the time 
of the divorce, she can request that 
she be allowed to resume her 
maiden name and become Miss 
Eleanor Anderson again. In social 
usage, Mrs. Eleanor Johnson is 
never correct—Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING. 











A Good Omen 


It is good to see that Oberlin, Harvard, 
Yale, and perhaps other colleges and 
universities are refusing to participate 
in the benefits of the National Defense 
Education Act where it is required that 
students accepting loans under provisions 
of the Act sign a statement swearing that 
they are not Communists or the equiva- 
lent. 

Although strenuous efforts were made 
during the last session of Congress to 
delete this provision, the vote was not 
quite good enough. Critics point out that 
it would be just as reasonable to have 
farmers who obtain government benefits 
take a similar oath—or, for that matter, 
everybody who claims a Federal Income 
Tax exemption! 


*x* * * 


WE NEVER do the Bible more honor 

than when it makes us forget we are 
reading a book, and makes us sure we 
are communing with the Savior.—P. T. 
ForsYTH. 





Overheard at a breakfast table 


ABOUT CRANBERRIES... 


“Looks as if our turkey dinner will have to be served sans cranberrries this year. 
The paper says some of the berries have been contaminated by a weed killer which 
has produced cancer in rats. Industry spokesmen claim that only a small proportion 
of the crop has been exposed, and that a person would have to consume an enor- 
mous quantity in order to be seriously affected. But I’m inclined to take their as- 
surances with a grain of salt. With millions of dollars involved, they could be 
prejudiced! As long as there is the slightest danger, we would be foolish to jeopar- 
dize our health. ... Hmmm! Here’s another of those scare articles about cigar- 
ettes! I wish those Pharisees would pipe down! Haven’t the tobacco industry’s 
research scientists rejected the alleged link between tobacco and cancer? Anyway, 
suppose smoking is a cause of lung cancer? The American Cancer Society says 
that only one in ten heavy smokers will contract the disease—and for moderate 
smokers like myself, the chances are even less. Even at ten-to-one odds, why not 
take a chance? After all, life’s too short to deny oneself the pleasures which make 


living enjoyable and _ worthwhile.” 
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THE MINISTER AS CHEERLEADER 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“You will remember how we dealt 
with each one of you . . . stimulating 
your faith and courage and giving you 
instructions.”—1 Thessalonians 2:11, J. 
B. Phillips. 


While waiting for some one else in a 
sporting goods store, I picked up a 
pamphlet on cheer-leading and leafed 
through it. Wishing to give the book 
credit for the use I am about to make 
of it, I went back to the store and tried 
to identify the book. No one on the 
floor had ever seen or heard of it. Sol 
cannot give credit where credit is due. 


T struck me that some of the advice 

given in that forgotten booklet for 
cheerleaders is needed by ministers. For 
a minister is the principal cheerleader of 
the congregation. We get this twisted 
around sometimes. The minister is the 
one-man team and we in the congrega- 
tion are there to cheer him on. Quite the 
contrary. We the congregation are the 
team, and he is there to cheer us on. 
Saint Paul’s cheer-leading of his widely- 
scattered churches is well known. Every 
member of the church has a week of 
hard fighting ahead of him, if he aims 
to live a Christian life for the next six 
days. So the minister is expected to be 
out there on Sunday stirring up the fight- 
ing spirit of the players in the desperate 
game of life. If he is a real minister 
he will not confine his enthusiasm to one 
day a week, but that is another story. 
Also the minister is coach as well as 
cheerleader, but that is still another 
story. 

Wrong times to cheer are pointed out 
in this little book. One wrong time is 
when both teams are in action. Starting 
a yell when every player is trying to con- 
centrate on the game is or can be dis- 
tracting. So, when the Christian efforts 
of the congregation are fully engaged, the 
preacher only confuses everybody with 
excited sermons about something a long 
way from the immediate problem. 

Another wrong time to start a cheer 
is when announcements are being made. 
There is a time to shout and a time to 
refrain from shouting. If the preacher 
has announcements to make, or for that 
matter if he is conveying plain informa- 
tion (in a sermon or otherwise) there is 
no need to be dramatic about it. Not all 
the Bible is tense and uplifted; there 
are prosaic passages, as we all know. 
Preaching that never comes down to the 
plain, simple and quiet teaching of truth 
is like the productions of a cheerleader 
who never knows when to take a rest. 

Don’t start a “Fight, Team!” yell 
when your team has a comfortable lead. 
If the congregation is doing reasonably 
well just now don’t shout at them as if 
they were all ready to quit. 

And don’t insist on a cheer when time- 
out has been called. The stands need a 
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rest as truly as the players do. Trans- 
lated into the preacher’s problem, this 
means there are times when he should 
NOT talk. Unfortunately, our Presby- 
terian way of life calls on every minister 
who is pastor of a church to talk, every 
Sunday morning of the world, at the 
same time by the clock. It might be a 
very good idea some Sunday to take only 
half the usual time given to the sermon, 
and devote the other half to fruitful si- 
lence.—It might be a good idea, but a 
preacher should not be advised to try 
it. His congregation could think that he 
was not earning his salary! (To such an 
extent are ministers regarded as exclu- 
sively talkers.) 


UT THERE ARE right times for 

cheering. One is in idle time (not 
time-out). Many a call by a minister 
would be more of a pastoral call if some 
of it were devoted to finding out how 
these people are doing, and cheering them 
on. Pastoral calling is too often a stereo- 
typed thing—why weren’t you at church 
last Sunday, when are you going to send 
for your letter, would you like a prayer 
before I go? If the minister knows what 
this family, this lonely man, is up 
against, and gives them some Christian 
cheer for their particular fight, the other- 
wise idle time of a routine call becomes 
filled with meaning. 

Cheer when your team is behind, we 
are told. Some preachers never seem to 
have read this rule. They cheer when 
their team is ahead, but once they are 
behind, the preacher begins to sound like 
a bad-tempered coach. He. forgets that 
the flagging team needs the most en- 
couragement. 


Another right time for cheers is when 
a specially good player comes out of the 
game. In a preaching situation, that 
means funerals. Every particularly good 
Christian’s funeral should be a cause of 
great rejoicing, not mourning. Not eu- 
logies or drawing comparisons; but when 
someone has to be taken out and you just 
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feel in your heart that (as Bunyan said) 
“all the trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side,” let the trumpets on this 
side lead no mournful psalm of doom. 


HERE ARE TWO OTHER right 

times, just alike, only in reverse. One 
is when the opposing team is danger- 
ously near a score. They may score, too; 
but don’t quit too soon. Don’t give them 
a point; make them fight for it. Victory 
has many wounds, it has been said, and 
many defeats. If lose we must (and a 
shut-out game against the dark powers 
has not yet been recorded), let it not be 
because the cheering section has fallen 
into doubting silence. 

The other occasion is when your team 
is within striking distance of the goal- 
line. Cheering is important at that point 
because this is the moment in the game 
when the opposing team will use all the 
strength it has. Those last few yards are 
the hardest, everybody knows. Why do 
we ever expect it to be different in the 
Christians’ fight? The closer the indi- 
vidual Christian or the church is to any 
particular victory, the more bitter the 
opposition. The nearer the goal line, the 
more the tired men need to hear the old 
battle-chant: “Act like men! Be strong!” 


“MARK OF HAWK” MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR CHURCHES 


The Mark of the Hawk will be pro- 
vided, effective Jan. 1, by the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations for use 
by churches in connection with the cur- 
rent Africa mission-study theme. This 
16 mm. 81-minute color film deals with 
the Christian challenge in an African 
situation of racial tension and terror. The 
film has already been viewed in com- 
mercial theaters by more than five mil- 
lion people. The rental charge is $30.00 
at film depositories, and plans are being 
made by smaller churches to unite their 
efforts in order to make it available to 
their people. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














QUEENS 


A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. d 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
egrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 































































World Missions APPOINTED: Patricia Ann Broom of augmented medical care for overseas mis- Phi 
° Dalton, Ga., and Huntington, W. Va., sionaries and fraternal workers; for ad- 

Approval Given as missionary to Taiwan. site ditional administrative costs. Re 

United Schools RETIREMENT: the James Montgom- The budget provides $5,300,000 for Sc 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of &rYS, after serving in China and Taiwan the maintenance of more than 1,300 1 
World Missions has approved a recom- for more than 42 years, and the Edward workers serving with churches in Asia, ch 
mendation of the Belgian Congo Mission, . Curries after 40 years in the same the Middle East, Europe, Africa, and 5 - 
with the endorsement of the Synod of countries. Miss Louise B. Miller will Latin America. It includes $3,186,000 _ 
the Congolese Church, looking toward the also retire Jan. 1 after more than 39 for on-going medical, educational, agri- rs 
possibility of establishing in Luluabourg years in Korea. cultural, and evangelistic programs. It a 
a union theological school supported by RESIGNATION: Sarah Jeffrey, from also allots $35,000 for faculty upgrading yt 
all the major Protestant missions work- Japan for health reasons; Margaret Shel- and new educational projects in six re- ter 
ing in the Kasai. This is to be at the by, missionary to Mexico, will be married gions in Africa, Asia, the Middle East . 
high-school level. in December to W. Winn Erdman, mis- and Latin America. Co 

Another Congo recommendation ap- Sionary for the United Presbyterian Projects in interchurch relations, a = 
proved by the board in principle is a Church, USA, to Mexico. (See page 16.) new and major responsibility of the Com- t ‘ 
new university-level theological school at FurLouGH: An extended furlough be- mission, are underwritten by an appro- - 
Elizabethville, also in cooperation with ginning in April, 1960, was voted for priation of $145,000. : 
other missions, and scheduled to begin Dr. Paul Crane of the Chunju Hospital The budget provides $500,000 for _ 
about September, 1960. This is designed to enable him to complete the necessary buildings and equipment for medical and “ 
to provide for the training of ministers esidency for certification under the educational work, and additional funds 
capable of meeting on an equal educa- American Board of Surgery. for leadership training, student work, -™ 
tional level the best educated people of NortH Brazi: An invitation to Pres- scholarships, literacy, literature, broad- ” 
the Congo. ident Charles E. S. Kraemer of the Pres- casting, films, and cooperative work with h 

After consultation with representatives byterian School of Christian Education other boards and agencies. - 
of the United Presbyterian, USA, mis- to be the devotional speaker at the 1960 Commission members were addressed = 
sionary responsibility, the Board en- meeting of the North Brazil Mission was by C. H. Hwang of Taiwan (Formosa), rs 
dorsed efforts being made by mission- approved by the board. chairman of the Commission’s new Ad- 
aries and others to heal the rift in the visory Study Committee, composed of 15 
Presbyterian Church in Korea (see page COEMAR Budget Asks Christian leaders, ten from ae Dr. . 
7). If it seems advisable, a deputation $11 Million Next Year Hwang, who is principal of Tainan The- ou 
from the home church will visit the field. is eee - ological College in Tainan, Taiwan, said, 

The board was told that generous con- . —— YORK (SPEC 1aL)—A budget of “In the new world in which we live, with to 
tributions are being made by church ee ae cay Pee hong ld its new nations that recently were colon- bs 
members to meet the needs of those made energy ae "United P ess _ ies, its rapid social change and resurgence ti: 
homeless by the typhoon which struck ‘*‘ ae - cate sepeicee FRE ot sacle religions, this is the time when 
Nagoya, Japan. Also large shipments of . hurch, USA, for its work in 1960. the church’s leaders should come together of 
clothing are being received by Church | The budget represents more than 4 to plan new patterns so that the mission P- 
World Service. $400,000 increase over that of 1959. of the church shall be strengthened and » 

Missionary personnel were involved by The major budget increase will pro- made more relevant to our time. The 
Board actions as follows: vide for larger salaries, pensions, and great conception of possibilities em- 1 

ee oo bodied in your name—Ecumenical Mis- > 
sion and Relations—opened my eyes to me 
Attendance a new vision of fulfilling the obligation ij 
of the church. Only as we join with all 1 
: churches can we carry forward Christ’s , 
Pointer commission.” 
Over a period of two years, Dr. Hwang C 
As every Sunday school secre- and his committee will study the Com- ; 
tary knows, it’s interest that mission's program in 41 countries and its 
really brings members. The interchurch relations, and will make rec- 
best formula for growing at- ommendations concerning policies that t 
tendance is a well-planned edu- will govern further work. k 
cational program in which both , i 
pupils and leaders actively par- Gt an Idea! s 
ticipate. Careful preparation 
as well as deep wh tt for the SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST ‘ 
teaching experiences of the The monthly publication of Fay- ; 
class meeting are necessary for etteville (N. C.) Presbytery, The 
pupil and leader alike. The Fayetteville Presbyterian, used the 
literature used in your church back page of a recent issue to an- 
school can do much in building nounce and encourage the annual 
interest and encouraging learn- Presbyterian, U. S., scholarship 
ing. contest for high school seniors, of- 
fering scholarships ranging from 
Our Presbyterian literature gives helpful guidance wet ig bt gg he = 
to make Christian teaching and Christian | period. Application forms in this 
ve a Me stian learning contest must be postmarked not 
an exciting, spiritual experience. = ae 
later than January 9, 1960 and 
tests are given not later than Feb- 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION * PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. ruary 13. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Philadelphia Presbytery 


Resolution Tabled 
Scoring Blue Laws 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—A resolution 
sharply attacking this state’s “Blue 
Laws” as “sectarian and grounded in a 
different age and economy,” and calling 
for their revision was tabled by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, United Presby- 
terian Church, at a meeting here. 

Clyde M. Allison, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Education and Ac- 
tion, which presented the resolution, said 
the group would seek action at a later 
meeting. 

Pennsylvania’s Sunday laws were 
scored by the resolution as being “unen- 
forced and selectively enforced, placing 
a burden of hypocrisy upon justice lead- 
ing to contempt of law, which is an- 
archy.” 

“We stand opposed to all legislation 
that is sectarian in either character or 
purpose,” the statement declared. “In 
regard to Sabbath legislation we seek 
two aims: 





“Humanitarian—to protect the right of 
all people to a day of rest which is one 
of the human rights that has come out of 
our religious tradition. 

“Protection of conscience in the right 
to worship—We seek the counsel of all 
who are concerned that the laws of the 
state protect not only the rights of Chris- 
tians, but of other groups equally. 

“When Christians sense the significance 
of a day of renewal of faith, dedicated to 
God, it will be observed in faith; not 
depending on legislation, but on the con- 
science that knows that God is Lord.” 


Meanwhile, Ellsworth E. Jackson, a 
leader in the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Pennsylvania, indicated that his group 
would protest the resolution. The al- 
liance has long been vigilant in the state 
legislature against moves to liberalize 
Sunday observance laws. 


CHURCH IS MORTGAGED 
FOR ANOTHER GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—A Lu- 
theran congregation in Bismarck, N.D., 
has evidenced $100,000 worth of faith 
in a new church being organized in a 
suburban area here. 

A check for that amount has been re- 
ceived by the home missions department 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
finance construction of the Lutheran 
Church of Southdale located in suburban 
Edina. 

Providing the fund is the 51-year-old 
Trinity Lutheran Church of Bismarck, 
which mortgaged its own property to do 
so. Repayment to Bismarck banks will 
be undertaken by the new congregation. 

The Southdale church, one of 34 con- 
gregations being started by the ELC this 
year, is worshipping in a department 
store auditorium until its own building 
is completed. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





Hampden-Sydney College (Va.) is 
listed first in the nation in the American 
Journal of Physics in the proportion of 
graduates in physics from individual in- 
stitutions who went on to obtain the 
Ph.D. in physics in recent year. Hamp- 
den-Sydney had a ratio of 80; Swarth- 
more was second with 74.3, and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado third with 63.6... . 
Plans are going ahead on the Hampden- 
Sydney campus for the new $400,000 
library, the first major building in the 
15-year $10,000,000 development pro- 
gram. 

. ¢ 


At Westminster College (Mo.) a Stu- 
dent Speakers Bureau has been organized 
for the first time, designed to serve clubs 
and organizations within a 75-mile 
radius of Fulton. Programs offered by 
the bureau will include five individual 
student speakers, the college debate team, 
and members of the college speech group. 
There is no charge for these programs, 
but host organizations are expected to 
cover reasonable expenses. 

2 * @ 


The winter convocation of King Col- 
lege (Tenn.) recently featured four dis- 
tinguished speakers: Journalist Don 
Whitehead, Dead Sea Scrolls scholar 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard, actress 
Margaret Webster, and educator Theo- 
dore A. Distler. 


* * * 


Paul M. Musser, formerly pastor of 
Grace Community United Presbyterian 
Church, New Kensington, Pa., before 
joining the administrative staff at West- 
minster College (Pa.) in 1956, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of the 
college in the area of fund raising. 

* * x 

Mary Baldwin College (Va.) has 
started its third major building this fall 
—a $425,700 dormitory for 134 students. 
Other buildings going up include a heat- 
ing plant-service center and a dining hall. 

*- *s 

Eight new exchange students from 
seven different foreign countries are 
studying this year at Davidson College 
(N. C.) under the Richardson Scholar- 
ship program. The program will also pro- 
vide the travel allowance for use next 
summer. Twenty-five students will be 
selected as “Dana Scholars” at the end 
of their first year, for the balance of 
their three-year course in the liberal arts 
at Davidson, under terms of a provision 
made recently by Charles A. Dana, auto- 
mobile parts manufacturer and _ philan- 
thropist. These scholarships may be 
worth as much as $2,100, helping finance 
tuition costs for three years. The pro- 
gram has been inaugurated on a five-year 
trial basis. 











MINUTES 
that make 


the day 


Five minutes spent in daily devotions can be 
the most rewarding part of your day. 


In this short time, you and your family can 
find spiritual guidance, and 
strength, and experience a closeness with 


God and with each other. 


refreshment, 


The Upper Room provides material for your 
daily devotions. Each day it brings a fresh, 
inspiring message in Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and thought-for-the-day. 


Start the New Year right by planning to 
practice daily devotions. Join the world-wide 
host of Christian worshipers who | lift their 
hearts each day through the use of The 
Upper Room. 
Order the January-February number 
now. Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ per copy. Individual sub- 
scriptions (by mail) $1 a year, 3 


years for $2. Air mail edition for 
service men and youth, same price. 


yORP ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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BUT— 
INCOME OF THE RETIRED 


Hasn't Kept Up! 


What cost $100 in 1950—now costs $120 
(What cost $100 in 1940—now costs over $200) 
Many of our retired and disabled ministers and/or 
their dependents cannot live today on financial plans 
made yesterday. Actually, the difference between 
want and enough for them in 1960 lies in the gen- 
erosity of your JOY GIFT. 





EMERGENCY 
Ministerial Relief must finance most of the cost of 
MAJOR MEDICAL BENEFITS now offered RE- 
TIRED PERSONNEL. $100,000 in additional gifts 
is required to provide this essential help for the aged. 











BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
341-C Ponce DE LEON AVENUE, N.E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Cuartes J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
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Peter's Broadening Ministry 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for December 13, 1959 
Acts 9:32—11:18 Printed Text 11:1-18 


To understand our lesson this week, 
we need to recall that the Jews regarded 
themselves as the Chosen People. A large 
part of the Mosaic legislation, as well as 
of the tradition of the fathers, was de- 
signed to keep them separate from the 
world. In Jesus’ day no pious Jew would 
think of going into the house of a Gen- 
tile. The thought of eating a meal with 
one was utterly abhorrent. Even the 
slightest contact with a Gentile rendered 
a Jew ritually unclean and called for 
ceremonial washing. The early Chris- 
tians, even with Jesus’ example before 
them, found it difficult to break away 
from these ancient prejudices. They all 
agreed that Gentiles could not become 
Christians unless they first became Jews. 
The first man to break with this concep- 
tion was Peter. Luke tells us the story 
because it was a landmark in the history 
of the early church. Many of us have 
not realized its full significance even yet. 


I. Cornelius—a Gentile 


Cornelius was a centurion of the Italian 
band (or legion), composed probably of 
Italian volunteers. In the Roman army 
centurions were non-commissioned officers 
in command of a centuria, nominally of a 
hundred men. A centurion’s rank cor- 
responded roughly, then, to a master 
sergeant in the American army today. 
We meet Cornelius first in Caesarea, 
which was the administrative capital of 
Palestine and the permanent residence of 
the Roman procurator. 

Evidently he was a man of some im- 
portance. He was well known in the 
Jewish community, which had benefited 
frequently from his generosity, and he 
had many close friends and kinsfolk in 
the city. We read also that he was a 
devout man and one that feared God. 
This is the regular description in the Acts 
for the outer ring of God-fearing ad- 
herents to the Jewish faith. They were 
not proselytes, who were circumcised and 
bound to keep the whole law. The God- 
fearers accepted only the creed of the one 
true God, made varying compliances with 
the Jewish customs, and were admitted 
to a place in the synagogue. They were 
Gentiles, attracted by the lofty Jewish 
faith in one God and yet unwilling to 
become Jews, as they must do, if they 
were to become members of the Jewish 
church. 

Cornelius longed to have a deeper 
knowledge of God and to be sure that 
he was saved (cf. 10:3; 20:21; 11:13- 
14). As he was praying to this effect 
one afternoon, he had a vision. An angel 
appeared to him and said, “Your prayers 
and your alms have ascended as a me- 
morial before God. And now send men 
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to Joppa and bring one Simon who is 
called Peter; he is lodging with Simon, 
a tanner, whose house is by the seaside.” 
Quite likely Cornelius had some previous 
knowledge of Simon and had heard some- 
thing at least of the message that he had 
to proclaim. Without delay he dispatched 
two of his household servants and a pious 
soldier of his retinue, having rehearsed 
carefully with them just what they would 
say and do—if Peter, for example, would 
hesitate to come to the home of a Gentile. 
The three messengers reached Joppa, 
thirty miles from Caesarea, the next day 
at noon. While they were asking for 
Simon’s house, another divine communi- 
cation was there being made. 


ll. Peter—a Jew 

Peter, praying on the housetop just 
before the noonday meal, fell into a 
trance and saw “something descending, 
like a great sheet, let down by four corners 
upon the earth. In it were all kinds of 
animals and reptiles and wild birds.” 
According to the Law of Moses (Leviti- 
cus 11), such animals could not be eaten 
by a Jew. Peter was surprised, therefore, 
when a voice came which he recognized 
as the voice of his Master, ‘Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat.’ Peter remonstrated with 
Christ, as once before he had remon- 
strated at Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 
16:28): “No, Lord; for I have never 
eaten anything that is common or un- 
clean.” 

Halford E. Luccock comments: 

“These three words (‘I have never’) so 
perfectly picture a mind paralyzed by cus- 
tom that it is no wonder that they have 
been preached on again and again. (They) 
echo down the centuries and the present 
day catches their reverberations. It is 
startingly clear that on the housetop the 
authority of custom and habit was higher 
with Peter than a fresh vision of God. 
To the man whose mind turns on an ‘I 
have never,’ fresh revelations of God are 
always of minor authority. In that vision 
God was breaking the mold of tradition. 
But in Peter tradition was not easy to 
break, for it had the solidarity of rock. 
His was a highly geological state of 
mind.” (The Acts of the Apostles in Mod- 
ern Preaching, Abingdon Press). 

Jesus replied, ““What God has cleansed, 
you must not call common.” But Peter 
still could not be persuaded. Three 
times he rejected Jesus’ suggestion with 
his ‘“‘never”—a striking illustration, says 
Luccock, of obstinancy on the part of 
one who acknowledges the voice of God 
to him, when the command of the Lord 
crosses his preferences and prejudices. 

This incident makes it clear that ten 
years, more or less, after the resurrection, 
the leaders of the Christian community 
still observed the dietary—and other— 
laws of Moses, still regarded some men 


as common and unclean, still demanded 
that Gentiles become Jews before they 
become Christians, still refused to enter 
the home of a non-Jew or to sit down 
at a table and eat with one. 


But the mold was beginning to break. 
Peter’s conscience had begun to hurt, 
we can be sure, before the vision came; 
he must have been troubled at times by 
the thought that his attitude toward other 
men was different from that of his Mas- 
ter. Now he was perplexed, wondering 
what the vision could mean. While he 
was still puzzling, Cornelius’ messengers 
arrived at the door. “And while Peter 
was pondering . . . the Spirit said to 
him. ...” So it often happens still. As 
we think on some new truth that has come 
to us, perhaps from studying the Bible or 
from listening to a sermon or from at- 
tending a conference, as we face old 
prejudices in the light of this new truth, 
as we ponder concrete problems that are 
presented to us, the way begins to open 
before our feet; we see, if not the distant 
scene (and that is rarely the case), at 
least the one step that lies ahead. If 
we take that step we shall see in time 
the next and the next. If we refuse to 
take the step, we shall go our own way 
and never realize, perhaps, just when and 
how we got out of step with God. 

In this case Peter was faced with the 
problem of three men, Gentiles, who had 
come a long way seeking his assistance. 
He did not know to what it would lead, 
but he was convinced by his vision that 
Jesus would not have him turn these men 
away, so he called them and lodged them, 
a great step forward for a Jew who was 
not allowed to sleep under the same roof 
with a Gentile, and one which only yes- 
terday would have been for him quite 
impossible. 


Ill. Old Prejudices Overcome 

The next morning Peter accompanied 
the three messengers to Caesarea. He 
recognized that a crisis was at hand, a 
breach in accepted Jewish tradition and, 
therefore, took certain brethren from 
Joppa with him as witnesses. Cornelius 
also appreciated the significance of the 
occasion and called together his kinsmen 
and his near friends that they, too, might 
enjoy the expected blessing. 

As Peter entered the house Cornelius 
prostrated himself at his feet. Such pros- 
trations before royal and superior per- 
sonages were common in the East, as they 
are to this day. But the action was close- 
ly associated with divine worship and 
was obnoxious to Jews who were con- 
cerned that God alone should have the 
divine honor. “Get up on your feet,” 
Peter said, “I am a man like yourself.” 

Peter’s entry into Cornelius’ house was 
a distinct breach of Jewish custom. Peter 
himself pointed this out to the assembled 
Gentiles and then made it clear that he 
was acting consciously and deliberately 
because God had showed him that his 
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former attitude was wrong (10:27-29). 
He then asked Cornelius to explain more 
fully the circumstances which led to the 
dispatch of his messengers. When Cor- 
nelius had finished Peter cried out, 
“Truly I perceive (the Greek is stronger 
—‘I have come to perceive’—‘at last the 
light has broken on my soul’) that God 
shows no partiality (or according to the 
familiar King James rendering, ‘that 
God is no respecter of persons’), but in 
every nation [not only among the Jews, 
but among the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Germans, the Russians, not only among 
the whites but also among the blacks] 
anyone who (1) fears him and (2) does 
what is right is acceptable to him.” 

A woman once said to me, “God may 
be no respecter of persons, but I am.” 
She was honest, but for Peter such a 
statement would have been blasphemous. 
If God was no respecter of persons, he 
recognized that he, as a follower of Jesus 
Christ, dare not be. And so, with this 
great declaration as a starting point, he 
proceeded to present Jesus as a universal 
Savior, the Lord of all men, one who 
came to bring peace between man and his 
fellowmen and between men and God. He 
described his life—how he went about 
doing good—(36-38), his death (39), his 
resurrection (40-41), his return as the 
final judge of the earth (42) and then 
held out the great promise—“To him all 
the prophets bear witness that everyone 
who believes in him receives forgiveness 
of sins through his name.” 

While he was speaking, the Holy Spirit 
fell on the entire assemblage (manifested 
probably through the offering of ecstatic 
praise to God in the language of intense 
and overpowering emotions). Peter’s com- 
panions were amazed that the Holy Spirit 
had come upon Gentiles who were uncir- 
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cumcised. Peter, however, recognized that 
God had accepted them as members of 
the church of Christ without circumcision 
and recommended them therefore to be 
baptized. 


IV. The Promise of Universal 

Brotherhood 

We must not fail to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this step. Jesus had preach- 
ed a universal gospel and had command- 
ed the disciples to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every living crea- 
ture. The early church, nonetheless, had 
looked upon the religion of Jesus as only 
an extension of Judaism; the Mosaic law 
was binding upon every Christian in all 
its details. To become a Christian one 
must first of all become a Jew. A few 
tentative steps had been taken toward a 
broader conception of Christianity. But 
it was Peter who first baptized a full- 
fledged Gentile, who first clearly recog- 
nized that God showed no partiality 
among men, but that in every nation he 
who fears him and works righteousness 
is acceptable to him. 

But there is another fact of utmost sig- 
nificance that we must not overlook. After 
Cornelius was baptized he begged Peter 
and his party to remain for a while as 
his guests. Peter appears to have ac- 
cepted the invitation. In any case, he 
remained for dinner. Peter had learned 
that if God is no respecter of persons he 
too must make no such distinctions. He 
learned that Gentiles had a right to the 
gospel and were permitted to enter the 
Christian church without becoming Jews. 
But he learned more—that social distinc- 
tions based on differences of race, na- 
tionality or class have no place in the 
Kingdom of God; that Christians must 
regard no man as common or unclean; 
that they must be able to sit down to- 
gether at a common table. 

It was this last action that disturbed 
the mother church at Jerusalem. The 
traditionalists there passed over his de- 
parture from custom in baptizing Corne- 
lius and centered their attack on his more 
serious step in admitting Cornelius to 
what we term “social equality.” They 
criticised him, saying, “Why did you go 
to uncircumcised men and eat with 
them?” (11-2-3) 

Peter, in answer, recounted to them 
the whole story, how he had been led 
every step by the Holy Spirit, as indi- 
cated by the vision of Cornelius, his own 
vision in Joppa, and the gift of the 
Spirit, revealing that Cornelius was ac- 
cepted of God. “Who was I that I could 
withstand God ?” he asked (11:17). The 
inference is clear. He would have with- 
stood God if he had declined to break 
the social taboos of the Jews, if he had 
not been willing to re-examine his in- 
grained prejudices in the light of cir- 
cumstances and the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit, if he had been unwilling to hold 
social fellowship with anyone of his fel- 
low-Christians. We withstand God today 


















































































when we shut our minds to new truth, 
when we refuse to reconsider our preju- 
dices in the light of divine truth, when 
we permit social customs to interfere with 
the full expression of Christian brother- 
hood; when we regard any man as com- 
mon or unclean. 

And yet there came a time when Simon 
Peter yielded to mounting pressure. Paul 
tells us in Galatians 2:11-14 that “before 
certain men came from James” to An- 
tioch, Peter “ate with the Gentiles; but 
when they came he drew back.” Why? 
Because he was convinced that his former 
attitude was wrong? No, Paul says, “he 
drew back and separated himself, fearing 
the circumcision party.” Only one who 
has felt such social pressure can realize 
how difficult it must have been for Peter 
to have done otherwise. But Paul op- 
posed him to his face, because he and the 
others with him “were not straightforward 
about the truth of the gospel,” because 
they stood self-condemned. In a Chris- 
tian society, Paul wrote later to the Colos- 
sians, “there cannot be Greek and Jew, 
circumcised and uncircumcised, bar- 
barian, Scythian, slave, freeman, but 
Christ is all and in all” (3:11). 

The first Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, meeting at Amsterdam, 
declared: 


“The greatest contribution that the 
church can make to the renewal of society 
is for it to be renewed in its own life 
in faith and obedience to its Lord. Such 
inner renewal includes a clearer grasp 
of the meaning of the gospel for the 
whole life of men. This renewal must take 
place both in the larger units of the 
church and in the local congregations. 
The influence of worshipping congrega- 
tions upon the problems of society is 
very great when those congregations in- 
clude people from many social groups. If 
the church can overcome the national and 
social barriers which now divide it, it 
can help society to overcome those bar- 
riers. 

“This is especially clear in the case of 
racial distinction. It is here that the 
chureh has failed most lamentably, where 
it has reflected and then by its example 
sanctified the racial prejudice that is 
rampant in the world. And yet it is here 
that today its guidance concerning what 
God wills for it is especially clear. It 
knows that it must call society away 
from prejudice based upon race or color 
and from the practice of discrimination 
and segregation as denials of justice and 
human dignity but it cannot say a con- 
vincing word to society unless it takes 
steps to eliminate these practices from 
the Christian community, because they 
contradict all that it believes about God’s 
love for all his children.” 


Were the leaders of the Christian 
churches throughout the world right or 
wrong in this statement? What do you 
think Peter’s broadening vision means 
for the church of our own day? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 

* * * 


THE BEST WAY of revenge is not to 
imitate the injury—Marcus Avre- 
LIUS. 
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Since its publication in October 1958 
almost 2,000 copies of The Presbyterian 
Valley have been sold. The book was 
issued as a part of the bicentennial cele- 
bration of Pittsburgh, tracing the 200 
years of Presbyterian expansion in that 
area. Since it includes the entire Upper 
Ohio Valley, it doubtless involves a 
greater concentration of Presbyterians 
than will be found in any other part of 
the world. Many writers contribute to 
the development of this important book 
under the editorship of William W. Mc- 
Kinney. (Davis & Warde, Pittsburgh. 
688 pp., $3.95). 


Westminster Press, official publisher 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, was recently cited by the city of 
Philadelphia for having contributed, 
throughout a period of more than 100 
years, to the growth of democracy in the 
nation and around the world. The recog- 
nition came in connection with the Fam- 
ily Book Fair arranged by the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia and the citation 
was signed by Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth. 


WORSHIP IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. By A. 
S. Hebert. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
51 pp., $1.50, paper. 

Worship in Ancient Israel is another 
extremely valuable contribution to “Ecu- 
menical Studies in Worship.” The au- 
thor, in his ferreting and evaluation of 
Old Testament liturgical sources, betrays 
both competency and brilliancy, but it is 
not his masterful handling of ancient 
Hebrew history that is most significant. 
It is the disturbing implications that he 
stirs into the air. In our fractured and 
divisive church structure each sect has 
dug in behind its own vaunted fortifica- 
tions and the cold war goes on and on. 
Worship in Ancient Israel threatens to 
flush us out of our comfortable sectarian 
redoubts. 

I have been reading Worship in An- 
cient Israel and as a Presbyterian I’m 
all “shook up.” Here are some of the 
reasons why: 

Worship in ancient Israel was, first of 
all, a physical act and stressed the neces- 
sity to bow down and to prostrate one- 
self. (And I have been thinking that 
worship is for the head only.) 

In ancient Israel the people thought 
of God as locally present. (And I have 
been telling people that God is a spirit 
and is everywhere.) 

The worship of ancient Israel centered 
in sacrifice and the altar was all im- 
portant. (And I’ve been told we Pres- 
byterians don’t have an altar, don’t want 
an altar, and don’t believe in sacrifice.) 

The prophets of ancient Israel did not 
oppose sacrifice. “It is sacrifice without 
a desire for righteousness . . . that earns 
the prophet’s condemnation” (p. 22). 
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(That’s not the way I heard it in the 
theological seminary.) 

There is not very much difference be- 
tween the priests and prophets of ancient 
Israel. They functioned in the same 
association. The people ordinarily went 
to the priests for “oracles” while the 
prophet’s function was to give “‘a directly 
inspired word especially to the chieftain 
or king” (p. 40). 

It’s all so confusing and so disturbing. 
Perhaps we have need of a new beati- 
tude: “Blessed are they who are dis- 
turbed for they shall be delivered.” And 
here is a book that should do it. 

Scott FRANCIS BRENNER. 
Carnegie, Pa. 
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Live Today. Reuben K. Youngdahl. Au- 
gustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $3. 








The Religion of the Occident, Martin A. 
Larson. Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y¥. 
$6. 

Religion in Plato and Cicero. John E. 
Rexine. Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. 
$2.75. 

The Living Story of the New Testament. 
Walter Russell Bowie. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliff, N. J. $3.95. 

The Learned Men. Gustavus S. Paine. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. $4.75. 

A Treasury of Great American Speeches. 
Selected by Charles Hurd. Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., N. Y. $5.95. 

God’s Healing Power. Edgar L. Sanford. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. $4.95. 

Pastor Neimoller. Dietmar 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

The New Shape of American Religion. 
Martin E. Marty. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Good Manners: The Magic Key. Margaret 
Stephenson & Ruth Millett. Taplinger 
Publishing Co., Inc., N. Y. 80¢, paper. 

The Lands and Peoples of the Living 
Bible. Bernard T. Youngman. Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., N. Y. $6.95. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John W. Dozier, chaplain, from Cherry 
Point, N. C., to 8125 Beatty St., Norfolk, 
Va, 

James S. Albertson from Massanetta 
Springs, Va., to 9801 Cedar Lane, Bethes- 
da 14, Md. 

W. F. Mitchell of the 
church, Charlotte, N. C.., 
call to the Upper Long 
Abbeville, S. C. 








Sunset Hills 
has accepted a 
Cane church, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

H. R. Anderson, Jr., Deer Lodge, Mont., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Bozeman, Mont., Box 500, and has begun 
his new work. 

Howard D. McMurray from Philadel- 
phia, Pa. to 2812 Neeld Ave., Pittsburgh 
16, Pa. 

Donald L. Duly from Sturgis, S. 
to 2525 S. 87 St., Omaha 14, Nebr. 

J. C. Lorimer from Evans City, Pa., to 
223 Mercer St., New Wilmington, Pa., 
Jan. 1. 

Eugene W. Stambaugh from 
Mills, Pa., to Mifflintown, Pa 

John Ross Hays from Elkland, Pa., to 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

Harvey M. Smith from Brockway, Pa., 
to the Great Island church, Lock Haven. 
Pa., Dee. 6. 

Robert M. Taylor from 
to the Harundale church, 
Md. 

Edward M. Brown from the Laconia 
Community church, New York City, to the 
chaplaincy of the Riverside Hospital 

J. Bruce Burke has resigned as pastor 
of the Pulteney, N. Y., church in order to 
study at Syracuse University. 

Richard A. Newman has resigned as 
pastor of Westminster church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., in order to teach at 
University. 

Ambrosio M. Patacsil from St. Albans, 
N. Y., to Bovina, N. Y. 

J. Manley Spencer, Evans Mills, N. Y., 
is retiring from the active pastorate 

Paul Wagner from Cherry Valley, N. Y.., 
to the Coila church, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Clifford E. Webb, Unadilla, N. Y., has 
announced his intention to retire Dec. 31. 

Charles C. Griffin, formerly of Golden, 
Colo., is now assistant minister of the 
Pasadena, Calif., church with major re- 
sponsibility for adult groups. 

David L. Tritenbach from Pasadena, 
Calif., has become assistant minister of 
the Carpinteria, Calif., Community church. 

James Chapman Bradley from Chicago, 
Ill., to “Thistlemede,” Doovekill Rd., Eli- 
zaville, N. Y. 


DEATHS 


Arthur H. Limouze died Oct. 27 follow- 
ing a heart attack at Greenport, Long 
Island, N. Y. He was formerly secretary 
of United Promotion of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and earlier in the promo- 
tion department of the Board of National 
Missions. 
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Andrew Magill, 84, died Nov. 2 in 
Queens Village, N. Y., after a long ill- 
ness. He was pastor of the First church, 
Jamaica, N. Y., from 1912 until his retire- 
ment in 1946. 

Andrew Reid Bird, 79, died Nov. 19 in 
Washington, D. C., four weeks after suf- 
fering a fall and a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Dr. Bird retired in 1955 following 45 years 
as pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims 
in Washington. A minister-son is Andrew 
R., Jr., Huntington, W. Va. 

Mrs. William P. (Marie DuBose) Burns, 
wife of the minister at Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., and mother of four chil- 
dren, died Nov. 19. 


NEW ZEALAND MODERATOR 

J. S. Somerville is the moderator-desig- 
nate of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. 
Age 49, he will be the youngest modera- 
tor the Assembly has had. At the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Assembly in Indian- 
apolis this year he was the fraternal 
delegate from the New Zealand church. 
JACKSONVILLE ASSEMBLY 

Three speakers for the pre-Assembly 
Evangelism conference to be held April 
27-28 in Jacksonville, Fla., will be David 
A. MacLennan, Brick Church, Rochester, 
N. Y.; President James 1. McCord of 
Princeton Seminary; and John F. Ander- 
son, Jr., of the First church, Orlando, Fla. 
ENGAGEMENT 

Malcolm M. Bullock of the Cliffwood 
church, Augusta, Ga., and Sallie Bullock 
(same names), who has been director 


of Christian education for the First 
church, Concord, N. C., are to be mar- 
ried Dec. 29. 


WEDDING 

The wedding of W. Winn Erdman and 
Margaret V. Shelby, missionaries to Mexi- 
co (page 10), will occur Dec. 3, in Hous- 
ton, Texas, with C. Darby Fulton, Presby- 
terian, U. S., missions executive, per- 
forming the ceremony. They will make 
their home at Almendros 5, Colonia Re- 
forma Oaxaca, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


DCEs 

Nancy E. Matthias from Richmond, Va., 
to Area Director of Religious Education, 
North Area Command, Chaplain Division, 
U. S. Army, with headquarters in Frank- 
furt, Germany. Address: Hdqs. North 
Area Command, Chaplain Division, APO 
757, New York, N. Y. 

Helen P. Mahy, formerly of the Erskine 
College faculty, has assumed her new 
duties as director of Christian education 
in the First church, Jamaica, N. Y. 
MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

PHILIPPINES: The Herbert Fittons, 282 
Edgewood St., Hartford, Conn.; William 
Pfeiffer, 3219 East Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 
UPPER ROOM 

Theodore F. Adams, Richmond, Va., 
president of the Baptist World Alliance, 
has been named to receive the 1960 an- 
nual Upper Room citation for outstanding 
contributions to world Christian fellow- 
ship. The presentation will be made Jan- 
uary 29. 
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